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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Public are respectfully informed, that ‘ BELL’s 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE” will be published every Fri- 
day Evening. Advertisements for the following Number 
must therefore be sent to the Office, 59, Fleet-street, 
by Wednesday Evening at latest, to secure insertion. 

For good Selections, and well written Original Articles, ex- 
isting only in MS., it is presumed “ Bevy’s Lirerary 
INTELLIGENCE” is not to’ be surpassed by any of the 
= or some of the more expensive Publications of the 
day. 

Theatricals will form a leading feature of the Journal. 


Books, Music, &c. will meet with an Impartial Review in the 
“ Bell’s Literary Intelligence.” 

All Letters, unless from known Correspondents, must be 
post paid, 
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London, February 1st, 1934. 
ADDRESS. 


In making our debut before the public, it isnot our inten- 
tion to display a grand parade of our intentions—-Promise 
is a fine thing, but performance is infinitely better.—Al] 
we have to say is, that if it be the object of a Periodical to 
amuse the fancy, instruct the mind, and promvte the 
tradesman’s interest, by advertising his produetions to the 
mercantile world, we feel confident we shall answer the end 
of our existence, as well as many, if not any of our contem- 
poraries, Without farther prefice, therefore, our work shall 
speak for itself: and we'shall dismiss the hackneyed subject 
of Address writing, by merely relating the admirable anec- 
dote of the two architects of Athens.—It being proposed at 
Athens to erect a temple, the architects of that city were 
called upon to deliver estimates, and make their proposals 
for the edifice. For this purpose a public meeting was con- 
vened, and an architect who prided himself greatly on his ora- 
tory, arose, and made a most elaborately learned speech, on 
all the orders of architecture, and how temples ought to be 
erected. When he had done he was applauded to the very 
echo, and mace sure of the job. Another architect, however, 
a plain spoken man, but well known as a perfect master of 
his art, then arose. ,‘‘ Citizens of Athens,” said he, ‘it 
is not my intention to detain you here from your, business, 
with along oration—a few words will suffice—All that my 
worthy brother architect has said, I can do.” Thus ended 
his speech; and the people unanimously gave him the job. 
Very wisely remarking at the time, that there was a won- 
derful difference between saying and doing.—So with us— 
We promise but little, that we may perform the more. 


REVIEWS. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Commoners of 
Great Britain and Ireland. ByJoun Burke, Ese.—R. 
Bentley for H. Colburn, 1834, 

‘The mass of Genealogical detail,’ of historic fact, of cu- 
rious family anecdote, here collected, is truly astonishing, 
and reflects the highest credit upon the industry and 
research of this, highly talented Author. The following 
interesting Anecdotes we beg to offer to our readers :—The 
first we shall offer is ‘‘ A Tale of Mystery.” 

** John Meynell, of the family of North Kilvington, dying 
intestate, 2dininistration of his effects was granted to Ste- 
phen Kirk, of Thornton-le-street, yeoman, 16th September, 
1690. The account of his funeral expenses, which is still 
preserved, states that two hundred and eighty-eight gallons 
of ale, and an equally amazing quantity of cakes and biscuits 
were consumed. The total cost was paid out of the effects 
of the deceased, by his unele, Major John Talbot of Wood 
Ead, who, upon the demise of his nephew, John Meynell, 
had taken possession of his estates in little Broughton and 
Dromanby. About eight years subsequently to this event, 
in’ consequence of rumours being circulated that John 
Meynell had been murdered, Roger Meynell of North Kil- 
vington, cousin of the deceased (lineal ancestor of the present 
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Thomas Meynell, Esq., of Yarm and Kilvington) filed a bill 
against Major John Talbot, for the recovery of the estates, 
which Major Talbot had taken possession of. From the 
pleadings in the cause, it appeared that John Meynell, being 
a Roman Catholic Recusant, conveyed his lands to his two 
Protestant uncles, Roger and John Talbot, in order to avoid 
their seizure under the penal statutes then in severe force 
on account of the infamous plot of the perjured Oates ; but 
with the implied understanding that his two uncles should 
only hold them in trust for him. Nevertheless, upon the 
demise of John Meynell, Major John Talbot claimed and 
took possession of the estates, for the recovery of which the 
action was brought by the heir at law, Roger Meynell, in 
whose favour Sir John Trevor pronounced his decree. From 
the interrogatories administered to the witnesses, it appears. 
that when suspicions of the murder arose, Cuthbert Brown, 
the servant of the deceased John Meynell, being apprehend- 
¢d, and examined before the Magistrates at Ripon, confes- 
sed the foul deed, and also declared at whose suggestions he 
had committed it. When he was however arraigned before 
the Judges of York, he refused to plead to the indictment, 
and standing mute, suffered the punishment of the ‘ Peine 
Forte et dure,’ and actually died under the horrible inflic- 
tion of pain. The interrogatories tend to fix the guilt of 
instigation upon the uncle, Major John Talbot.” 

The following account of the Funeral aml character of the 
celebrated Francis Rous, collateral ancestor of the present 
Thomas Bates Rous, Esq., of Courtyrala, is given on the 
authority of the Mercurius Pvliticus, a Newspaper of the 
day :— 

“« Monday the 24th being the day appointed for the inter- 
ment of the corpse of the Right Hon. Francis Lord Rous, 
it was performed in this manner; the lords ofhis Highness’s 
(Oliver Cromwell’s) privy council met at his house at Acton, 
as also divers of the commissioners of the Admiralty, and 
the officers of the army, with many other persons of honour 
and quality. His Highness was also pleased to send several 
of his gentlemen in coaches of six horses, to be present at 
the solemnity; three heralds likewise, or officers at arms, 
gave their attendance, The corpse was placed in acarriage, 
covered with a pall of black velvet, adorned with escutcheons, 
and drawn by six horses in mourning furniture, The Lords 
of the Council followed it, and the rest, in their order 
towards Eton College, by Windsor, where the deceased 
Lord, having been Provost, desired he might be interred. 
A sermon was preached after the burial by Mr. Oxenbridge, 
one of the fellows, and so the ceremony ended. He needs 
no monument besides his own printed works, to convey his 
name to posterity; the other works of his life may be 
termed of charity, wherein he was most exemplary, as the 
poor in many parts now with tears will tell you. He chose 
to lay his bones in his college, because the society had his 
heaxt, being men of the same Christian temper with himself ; 
and in his testament he prayed that God would please to 
continue (as it is) a famous nursery of piety and learning. 
Some Historians (Clarendon, Wood, &c.) give, however, a 
very different character of this personage.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF MOORPIELDS, 

At his father’s decease, being sent to London, he (Sir 
Leonard) there rose to be sheriff, and in 1605. was Lord 
Mayor, and knighted by king James I. Historians relate 
how Sir Leonard converted the Moorfields, then a perfect 
laystall in the vicinity of London, into the beautiful and 
fashionable gardens which they were in aftertimes; and so 
little agreeable was this labour to the men employed, that 
they adopted a term for hard toil by calling it, like the im- 
provements of Moorfields, Holiday work.” 

A ROYAL PLEDGE. 

** Sir Henry Carey, knight, was Sheriff of the county of 
Devon; in the L8th of Charles I., and during the civil wars, 
devoted himself and his fortune to the services of that un- 
happy Prince. Having thus consumed a considerable estate 
when the royal cause fell, he was forced to fly his native 
land. The House of Stuart was not, however, unmindful 
of such disinterested devotion, for when the Duke of Or- 
mond, in a succeeding reign, appeared off Torr Bay, he 
assured the family, on the part of his royal master, the 
Chevalier, of that Prince's recognition of their great services, 
and of his wish to grant them high honours and honourable 
indemnification, in pledge of which he had sent them his 
father, king James the Second’s picture, with that of his, 
mother, the queen, enclosed in a silver box. This memorial 
is now preserved at Follaton House. It has been asserted, 
and not without probability, that the miniatures of James 
IT. and his queen, which are in the possession of some fami- 











PRICE 1d.) ‘ 
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Job. A Dramatie Poem.—Smith, Elder, and Co., 1834. 


This poem is by the author of ‘ The Elegies of Tibullus,’ 
‘ Napoleon,’ the ‘ Bird of the Beeches,’ &c, : we shall incur 
present number content ourselves by giving an extract from 
the work, and leave our rewlers to judge for theinselvés as 
to its merit ; for we must candidly confess we have hot pa 
tience even to read the work thro” ourselves ;— ' 


- “ The night hatclambered to her steepest tower, 
The solemn post, most opposite te noon, 

When men are‘swaddled fast in bands of sleep, 
Which loosely floated from me, and refused, 

Its grateful fetter; suddenly I felt 

A touch, not of the living; clammy drops 

Gathered upon my foreheul, cold as icicles, 

My tongue was chained, my hair, as nerved with life, 
And not of my volition, stood and crackled, 

My eveballs, for their sockets felt too full, 

Dilated, glaring wide, yet seeing nothing, 

And all my bones, with rattling agitation, 

Jousted and knocked each other; im my ears 

A tingling grew into a breath, a sound, a whisper, 
Slender and shrill, more dreadful than the voice 

Of loudest thunderbolts, and cut within 

My soul these words: ‘ All mortal works are vain ; 
Man breathes but sin, and sivful at his birth, 

More sinful dying, passes to perdition ; : , 
Renownce the world, the flesh, the fiend, and live.’.”’ 








although, at the same time, we cannot deny that the work 
possesses talent—but 6n such a subject the writer appe rs 
so dull and lumberso me, that it would tire the patience of 
Job himself to peruse it. 





Irish Notional Tales. By the Most Distinguished Modern 
Authors. Now first collected. ‘ Yesterday in Ireland.’ 
By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. R. Bentley for H. Colburn. 
1834. : 
In noticing the first set of these ‘ Irish National Tales’ 

(The Nowlons, and Peter of the Castle) we adverted to their 

high literary merit—to the hindsomeness. of the style:in 

which they are printed and bound—and to their superiority 
in point of cheapness over even the 72* edition of the 

Waverley Novels, a series published at 5s. per vol., of a 

small size, while these, of a larger and handsomer size, and 

neatly lettered in green and gold, are published at 4s. per 
vol, These are points of consideration far from;uninypart- 
ant to the reader, the purchaser, the collector of ;books; 

and holding forth an opportunity for the formation of .a 

library of modern, yet standard works of fiction, on the 

easiest possible terms. 

Perfectly uniform with the first set, and in every respect 
of equal merit and beauty, the present triad cannot fail to 
experience an extensive demand.—We are glad to observe 
that the February set is to consist of ‘ The Croppy,’ by the 
O’Hara Family. 


The Baboo, and other Tales, descriptive of Society in Tudia. 
2 vols. post 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1834. 
Turse tales, the preface informs us, were written by a gen- 
tleman, now deceased, who helda situation in the civilseryice 
of the Bengal establishment. The first inthe series, which is 
entitled the Beboo, contains.some lively and piquant pictures 
of society and manners in Calcuita, which must be interest- 
ing to every reader, and more especially to these who are in 
any way connected with India. Bat for its length, the ‘ Ba- 
hoo’ might with propriety be entitled a drama rather than 
tale, for it consists almost wholly of a series of dialogues, 
| most of which are written wit» a degree of point and vivacity 
that would render them very effective on the stages, Lhe 
incidents and characters are occasionally somewhat too 1¢- 
mantic to bear uny semblance to nature or probaliflity;” ut it 
is nevertheless, a production of great talent; and hadthe au- 
thor lived to attain the fll maturity of his powers, he woul! 
probably, have held a distinguished rank among writers 61 
fiction. The descriptions of races, masquerades, diners, 
&e, in Caleutta, are sketched with a very skilful hand >The 
volumes contain three tales. The second isentitled + Pheo- 
dore, or Cxlebs the Younger,’ and the third, * A» Man of 
Sentiment in the Moffusii.’ These, though brief and sketclty, 
contain some well drawn characters, and are intersperset, 
with amusing pictures of the various grades of life in the 
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Memoirs of Marshal Ney—Bull and Churton, 26, Hollies’ 
Street, Cavendish Square. iw 





lies to this day, were given as assurances, or more properly 


No lover of the truly chivalrous and noble-mindéd Marshal 


speaking, as royal bonds for monies lent and estates alienat- | Ney, the vietim of narrow-minded policy, and the revengeful 


ed in the service of the royal house of Stuart.” 


and perhaps envious spirit of nick-named heroes, will pis 


We shall take an early opportunity of again returning to | disregarded by—the stirring life of this gallant soldier af 


this clever publication, 


| fortune. 
i 
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Coquette. —By the Author of “ Misenimus.”— 
3 vols. Hooxuam, Old Boixdl-street, 









epth of ; for it treats o 
. Those w 








** * ligat as air,” to “ rmation, strong as 
writ;” in a word, us to the philosophical, 

we are assured, peruse this work with pleasure." · 

Th * img Backi-A New System of teaching 


Children to read without Spelling. —Butt and Cuurton. 
‘fen thousand thanks to the author of this Innovation, 
on ohe of thé most cruel absurdities connected with the 
edacation of youth; the teaching children to spell, or put 
words together from the letters of an Alphabet, in perpe- 
tual contradiction with itself, How often have we not felt 
for the poor infant, trembling at the master’s rod, when rack- 
its little brains to spell the word father; for example— 
bad ” the child, apells fay (according to the English 
Alphabet,) then ing the last syllable ther, the whole 
must naturally sound (fayther), yet the poor child, who is 
taught to call A(ay) dare not credit even its own tutor, but 
must the word with the broad French or German 
A, Father. It is absurd to talk of exceptions to rules, or 
the several sounds of the vowels, &c. &c.,—what business 
have children with such subtleties? Is it not the most 
erying injustice, to tell a child, that all words (what an ab- 
surdity,) ending in gh, should sound like f, and yet correct 
the same child for reading pluf, for plough;—verily, all 
madmen are.not in St. Luke’s—and the worst of this mad- 
ness is, that there is no ‘“‘ method in it.” Away, then, 
with such absurdity, though advocated by al! the long gowns 
and long wigs in the nation; and success to the man who 
has the courage ta, commence the Herculean task of cleansing 
that immense stable of stultified prejudice—which all but 
renders abortive the noblest occupation of the Christian and 
the Philosopher—the Education of the rising generation. 


The Duchess of Berri, in La Veniee. By Generar Dor- 

moNcOURT.—Same Publisher. 

‘If ever authentic history were blended with romantic 
ativentures, such may be said to be the case with regard to 
these Memoirs. A more heroic story was never penned, or 
one told in @ more pleasing style. This work is sure to 
‘become a favourite with the ladies. 


— — — — 


Finden's Gallery of the Groves —Part X. London, Trot. 
Of this exquisite production, teo much in pmise could 
scarcely be said; in fact, it is all but perfection’s self; and 
those whe are in the habit at this convivial season, of mak- 
ing splendid presents to their friends—say gold, or costly 
jewels ; let their gift be—the ‘GALLery or THE Graces’ — 
,and their object is more than accomplished. 





The National Portrait Gollery.—Part 57, Frsuen, Fisuer 
and Jackson, 

This number, which is ejual in execution to any of the 
former, contains the portraits of Lord Rodney (who, from a 
casual glance at his very feminine countenance, one would 

the last man to frighten a powerful foe, and achieve 
a id victory ;) Muzio Clementi, the father of Piano- 
forte Music, follows—and next, David Wilkie, Esq. R.A., 
who, as a cotemporary observes, ** onght to suffer no one 
to paint his picture but himself.” Such works as these 
are not only instructive in an historical point of view; bat, 
‘by administering occasionally a little necessary food to na- 
tural vanity, keep patriotism alive—-the true source of al! 
national greatness. 





Mr. Vatpy's Edition of Shakspeare, 

This beautiful edition of Shakspeare is now complete, and 
forms one of the most splendid sets of works in the list of 
pore pe oo —— ye are delighted with their appear- 
ance, beg to congratulate Mr. Valpy upon the success of 
‘his efforts in sending forth a work which must find its way, 
not only from its handsome and uniform style, but also from 
its novelty,—for it is profusely illustrated with outline en- 
gravings, and has a copious index,—into every classical and 
respectable library. The last volume, besides, contains the 
immortal author's Minor Poems, effusions which are not 
— 9 known, but which, with few exceptions, are in 
perfect keeping with the master-mind of his genius. We 
shall take an opportunity of reviewing Mr. Valpy'’s other 
periodical publications. 


The Merchant's Guide.—Morison, Fenchurch-street. _ 
This is @ clever little work, and apparently written by « 
hand well acquainted with the general business of the Custom 
House; and which no mercantile establishment should be 
without, as much incouvenience often arises at the moment 
of clearing vessels, by the inaccurate manner in which the 
have been prepared, aud from the business being 
too often entrusted to junior clerks, who are unacquainted 
as to the general routine. To Merchants’ Clerks, therefore, 
this little work will prove invaluable; and we cannot too 
applaud the motives of the Author, and the merit he 
in its compilation of Iniporisand Exports, modes 
Vessels, with cargoes, or in ballast to foreign 
pees bounties and drawbacks of customs and excise; clear- 
ng of wines from the docks; forms of entries ; tables of old 
measure; allowances —* bonded goods for 
i tion, By F. W, 
Dunwe, Late Clerk in the Searcher’s Office, and se in the 
Warebouse Keeper's Office, St. Katherine's Docks, 


| 
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Story without an End. From the German of F. W. 
7 Carove.—Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
One of the most beautiful and interesting Christmas 
presents for youth we ever perused. The Germans are 
celebrated (while they sre unquestionably the most pro- 
yundly Sientific people ti Ba pe) for the serupulotts 
m they pay to fight and a e literature; especially 
eh works as heve # referente to the education and amuse- 





ment of the rising generation. This work is translated by 
Mrs. Austin, to whose maste n (we must apologize for 
the ssion, as applied to a lady, butour langaage affords 
no other) we are likewise indebted for 


Characteristics of Goethe. From the German of Falk von 
Maller, &e., with notes, original and translated, illustrative 
of German jiterature —Same publishers. 

This is one of the ablest translations from any language 
we ever read; and the difficulties of rendering Goethe into 
English, are not trifling ; in fact, the work scarcely has the 
appearance of @ translation, which is speaking volumes in its 
praise. Englishmen, unacquainted with the German lan- 
guage, make strange blunders in the pronunciation of cele- 
brated proper names; thus, Blacher is pronounced 
Bloocher, and Goethe, is a stumbling block which few know 
how to get over; foy the information of the non-German 
student, we would observe, that the German dipthong 
must, invariably be heard; the name of Goethe therefore 
will sound something like Ga , taking care toe pronounce 
the final e, as in Freuch or German, not Euglish. 

The Naval and Military Li of Entertainment. A Series 
of Works from the Pens of Distinguished Officers. Now 
first collected. In Twenty Volumes. ‘ Sailors and Saints,’ 
by the Author of the “Naval Sketch Bock.’ 3 vols. R. 
Bentley for H. Colburn. 1834. 

On, with what roars of laughter did we read the novel of 

‘Sailors and Saints’ on its first publication! And what can 

be a truer test of the genuineness of humour, than that 

decies repetita placebit ?—ihat, agsin and again it will make 











us laugh till our very,sides ache? Such has been the effect 
upon us by a reperusal of ‘ Sailors and Saints,’ and such we | 
are convinced would be equally the effeet upon the twen- | 
tieth reading. There are scenes—incidents—characters— | 
in this work, of which, from their rich, racy, nautical, and 
natural humour, Smollett himself might be proud, 


— — — — — — — — 





The Lay of Life: a Poem—By Haxs Busk.—London: | 

Simpkin and Marshall, 1834. } 

We take great pleasure in bringing ufder the notice of | 

our readers the above clever little work, which appears, | 

irom the hasty glance which we have been enabled at pre- | 

sent to give it, to be written in style, and characterised | 

by a wild strength of imagery and expression, and reflects | 

great credit on its author, who, we understand, is at present 
new to the literary world, The following extracts are very 

pleasing :-— 

Page 77. } 

To brighter lands and skies I turn again, | 

Where the proud demon, Discontent, and foul— 

| 

| 


For ever bound in reason’s golden chain, 
O’er awed by godly fear desists to how]: 
Where Nature's artless songsters yotive str in, 
Drowns the hoarse sereechings of the boding owl. 
Religion’s glimmering star shal! cheer the road, 
Tho’ set to thy dear discord’s cavernous abode. 
} Page 80. 
On the bold mountain, whose sublimer head 
Seems cognizance of kindred stars to claim; 
Whose stedfast roots are fixed in ocean’s bed; 
How joys the soul the ascendant route to aim. 
Heaven-ward, advancing with aerial tread, 
Scorning the lawly valley whence she came ! 
While on the extended map the roving eye 
Lords it o’er prostrate earth, and sea, and sky. 

For more than this we have really no room; bat it is 
almost impossible to do the poem that justice it deserves 
in so brief a quotation ; but we sball take an early oppor- 
tunity of 4gain returning to it; in the meantime we beg 


to recommend it to the early attention of our readers and 
the public, 


The Literary Cyclopedia, or Universal Dictionary of Ideas. 
By Thomas Do.ey.—Berger, Holywell Street. 

This is a very amusing, excellently compiled, and ex- 
ceedingly cheap publication; it will, when complete, form 
a very curious and interesting work. The selections are 
very judicious, and the biography very interesting. 

Published by G. Berger, 42, Holywell-street, Strand. 


NEW MUSIC, 

Songs of the Wild Flowers of Spring -—Words by J. W. 
Leste. Music by J. M. JouLty. Dale and Co. 

** THis is a very clever little work—it is by the leader 
of the band of the Suirey Theatre—and is a very pleasing 
are pe — ———— talents, and if well sung, can- | 
not fail to ighly effective;—it is dedi y issi 
to Sheridan tee hg sap Yiharnr are 


Life and Works of Burns. By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 





POBT'S CORNER. 


“Come list, ye Nymphs; in sober sadness, 
Whilst a tender tale [ tell. 

Hark! It racks my brain with madness, 
Sighing sofily, Fare thee well.’ 


The gems of midnight, gaily bung) 
On Heaven’s deep tinct dome ; 

And the revolting planets swung 
Around their starry home. 


And moonlight bung her mantle o'er 
The dark and boundless sea ; 

When, wandering by the silent shore, 
1 came to meet with thee. 


I left my father’s stately tower— 
The Warders [ stole by :— 
What will not maid, in hour, 
When her true love is nigh ? 


‘Thou could'st not scale my Castle steep, 
Thy maiden’s face to see; 

But to the borders of the deep, 
She hath come down to thee. 


Boast not what man for woman’s sigh, 
And woman’s love will brave ; 

Lo, here I stand, and no one nigh, 
Beside the pirate’s cave, 


T left our gates, when twilight weed 
Was fit for words of love; 
Aud thus hath woman done the deed 
That man was wont to prove. 
E. W. D. 





HENRY, THE POOR SHEPHERD BOY. 
(ORIGINAL.)—BY THE EDITOR. 





By the side of a brook, in a neat little cot, 
Liv’d Henry the poor shepherd bey ; 

Still happy and cheerful content with his lot, 
Void of troubles his peace to annoy. 


In a castle so stately, upon a high hill, 
Dwelt Rupert the lord of the glen ; 

The slave of his passions, whose law was his will, 
The worst and most wicked of men. 


The lord of the glen could aot slumber nor rest, 
Though his couch was the softest of down, 

So hesent for a doctor, of great skill possess’d, 
And ask’d with an angry frowo,— 


How is this? that with dignity, honour and wealth, 
Sweet slumber f ne’er can enjoys 

Nor boast of the ruddy complexion of health, 
Like Henry, the poor shepherd boy ! 


The doctor look’d wise; felt his pulse and preseiih’d, 
But his drags they effected no cure, 

For still the same evils bis patient describ’d, 
Lord Rupert was doom'd to endure. 


Lord Rupert then straightway repaired to the cell, 
Of a hermit with offers of wealth, 

And a promise that he in his castle should dwell, 
If he would but restore bim to bealth. 


The hermit devoutly cried, “ gold is in vain ; 
Sweet slumber thou ne’er shalt enjoy, 

Till conscience at rest is, within thee, and then, 
Thou will sleep like the poor shepherd boy.” 





HORACE, Boox [. Ope 3. 


If e’er, reclined beneath the shade 

At ease, with thee a strain I’ve played, 
Which Fame’s undying praise may claim ; 
QO, at Maecenas’ call now frame 

A lyric lay my friendly lyre. 

Whose soothing song and lofty fire 

Alceus was the first to wake ; 

Who fierce in war, could yet partake 

The muses sweet seductive charms; 

And though, amid the clash of arms, 

Or driven by the tempest’s roar, 

His shatter’d bark to chain on shore, 

Still did he ever tune his lays 

To Bacchus’ and the Muses’ praise ; 

To Venus, laughter’s joyous queen, 

And Cupid, constant with her seen; 
Tobeauteous Lycus, ever fair, 

With pa of jet, and jet-black hair: 
Sweet Lyre! Apollo's glorious pride, 
Who dost at heavenly ah preside, 
Soft soother of each anxious care, 
O, be propitious! hear my prayer. o 

.8. 





Cochrane and M‘Crone. 


This is a most desirable work, and bro ht, through the 
moderateness of its price, within the * of —— 
reader, The style of the work is highly creditable to the 
publishers ; and au unprecedented sale will, doubtless, amply 
remunerate them for their liberality, We know of no author 
Shakspeare himself perhaps scarcely excepted 








popular as Burns, » $0 Universally 


Bon Mor.—M, E. Chateauville evinced an 


early promptitude of parts and quickness of wit. 
when he was only nine years of age, a bishop 
thinking to puzzle him, he said “tell me, my 
child, where God is, and I will give you an orange” 
‘To this the child readily answered “tell me, my 
lord, where He is not, and 1 will give you two.” 








_AND NEW NATIONAL OMNIBUS. 





Chiide bea the! St ane? delightful and pictur- 
esque city of ‘in the year 1817, the day 
after my arrival I strolled down to the shore and 
amused myself with observing an assemblage of 
the people that: had congregated on the beach ; 
the crowds increased, and feeling curious to as- 
certain the eause, 1 cast. my eyes round to seek 
for some intelligent informant, when a young 
and slightly formed stranger, in English costume, 
started froin one of the groups, and ing my 
hand, “ Frederic (cried he,) have you forgotten 
your old friend Elsemere,” overjoyed at meeting 
him, I returned his embrace, and forcing my way 
through the crowd, began rapidly to question him, 
as to: where he had been since | parted from him 
in England, four years since, After my nume- 
rous questions were replied to, | asked him for an 
explanation of the present concourse of people— 
** Jam in some measure connected with it, (replied 
he ;) but if you wait for a short time and accom- 
pany me to my hotel, | will relate all,” We now 
heard the sound of distant music mingled with 
huzzas, and in a few moments a party of British 
sailors appeared, preceded by ‘drums and _fifes, 
and a union jack on a standard, borne by one of 
the party; at the head of ‘the procession was a 
young fellow, the true cut ofa British tar, white 
trousers, light blue jacket, striped Guernsey frock, 
open in front, displaying his checked shirt and 
breast, whose scars, bore testimony that he. bad 
often faced the enemies of his country. Leaning 
upon his arm, and habited in white, was a lovely 
girl—the moment they recognized Edward, there 
was a loud cheer from, the party, and the young 
sailor and his fair companion advanced—** heaven 
bless your honour, (cried he to Edward,) to you 
my dear Emily and I owe our. happiness, and 
never shall we ceasé to pray for our benefactor ;” 
a roseate blush: mantled over: Emily’s cheek. as 
she raised her expressive blue eyes and made her 
acknowledgments to Edward, who, shaking hands 
with her and William, saw them and their party 
into a man-of-war’s gig, which soon bore them to 
a frigate that lay — in the offing.. All this, 
of course, was to’be explained to me, and 1 felt 
impatient until Edward and Thad arrived at his 
hotei, which happened to be the one | stopped at ; 
and being seated in his apartment, he commenced 
as follows :—** After the melancholy fate of Laura, 
I quitted England, determined never again to 
return,—to fly from my own feelings T found. im- 
possible, and, urged by despair, and a hopeless- 
ness of ever again enjoying peace of mind, I 
sought, in change of scene, to drive from my re- 
collection the days of: bliss that never would 
return. I arrived at Naples about four months 
since, and fixed my residence at this hotel ; after 
viewing all that was: worthy of remark in the city, 
my walks were directed to the surrounding country, 
and the influence of the genial. atmosphere, and 
beautiful scenery, by degrees reduced my lace- 
rated feelings to a calmer tone. I had strolled 
vut one delightfal evening,.and extended my 
walk farther than usual, when I found myself in 
an avenue which evidently led to some pailazo; I 
looked round to see if any one was in sight, that 
could direct me, when a burst of infantile laugh- 
ter denoted I was near some habitation, and 
two lovely children. burst from amongst the trees, 
followed by a female, of a slight and elegant 
figure; whose face was concealed by a large 
bonfiet; in the English fashion ; advancing, ¢ T pre- 
sume I address @ eountrywoman’ (said 4,) she 
turned on hearing my voice, surprise had shed a 
glow over her cheeks, and the beauteous anima- 
tion of her countenance struek me speechless ; her 
face was oval, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, a 
Roman nose, small pouting coral lips, which when 
she smiled disclosed two rows of pearl—remem- 
brance of Laura, fashed across my mind, and a 
pang thrilled to my soul, I must have appeared 
exceedingly aukward; when, pitying my confu- 
sion ;‘ you are not deceived, Sir, lam English ; but 
it is so long since I have heard or spoken to any 
one from my. native country, that surprise pre- 


vented my replying to you sooner; you haye 
taken the wrong path, and I shall feel a pleasure 
in direeting you. The children ran pliying 
before us, and I walked on with my fair guide ; 
her story was soon told,—her parents had te- 
nanted a farm near Worthing, heavy losses had 
preyed upon her father’s mind, he sunk under 
them and her mother soon followed him to that 
“ Bourne from whence no traveller returns.” | 

Cast upon the world without a protector, and 
possessed of superior personal attractions, she 
gained the notice of several; and, probably from 
her unprotected state, was marked out by some 
libertine, when a lady and gentleman on their 
way to the continent, stopped a few days at 
Worthing, and being in want of a female attend-: 
ant, from the good character they received of 
Emily, engaged her. She accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Mortimer through France, and onwards. to 
Italy, when they fixed their residence at Naples. 
Mrs. Mortimer was a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, much younger than her husband, ‘to 
whom parental authority had forced her to give 
her hand, but her heart had been early engaged 
to another’ Young Stanmore was a pupil at her 
father's seminary ;—possessing but a small fortune, 
it would have been highly imprudent for either 
party to think of a marriage with each other; yet 
it was impossible for them not to feel warmer 
emotions than friendship. Stanmore’s education 
being finished, he quitted her father’s, and a dis- 
tant relative having procured him a commission in 
the army, he joined his regiment, and served 
under the immortal Wellington, during the penin- 
sula war. Amidst the confusion of camps, and 
busy scenes of a soldier's life, he still preserved 
remembrance of Sophia, and consoled himself 
after. every engagement, with the hope of finding 
her unmarried, and that the rank of major, to 
which he had now arrived, would enable him to 
support her according to his wishes. When he 
reached England, the first intelligence he received, 
was of her marriage with another. Stung. to the 
very soul, he fled from the shores of Britain, 
without inquiring further, fally convineed of her 
fuithlessness. 

**He had been in Naplessome time, when, stand- 
ing on the steps of his hotel, an English equipage 
drove up, and Sophia was handed out by her 
husband, Strack with astonishment, he hastily 
retired ; while she, as much agitated and surprised 
by the unexpected rencontre, nearly sunk to the 
ground—but — — — sufficient presence of 
mind, attributed her weakness to their long journey. 
Stanmore, recollecting all his former tenderness 
for Sophia, and being now under the same roof 
with the object of his earliest affection, could not 
resist an opportunity that soon offered for an 
eclaircissement. Sophia was dissatisfied with her 
husband, he was old, avaricious, and j i 
Stanmore was young, handsome, a — and 
her first love—the result may be anticipated; an 
elopement took place, and the imprudent pair 
quitted Naples with such seerecy and dispateh, 
that none of her servants, not even Emily was 
aware of her flight, until a considerable time had 
elapsed. Rage at first rendered Mr. Mortimer 
speechless; and his violence of temper, added to 
the heat of the cliniate, threw him into ‘a fever: 
here Emily shewed the amiability of her disposition ; 
she watched by his bed-side, administered’ his 
medicines, and held the eooling draught to his 
parched lips. He fell a victim to the disorder; it 
was infectious, and Emily caught the contagion; 
for. three weeks she tottered on the verge of 
eternity,. but youth and beneficent providence 

i her recovery. The elopement: of her 
mistress, and her master’s subsequent death, had 
been the subject of general conversation in Naples; 
and her attention to the invalid, and illness, having 
reached the ears of a lady, who, to every amiable 
quality joined the power, from her wealth, of 
bestowing happiness ‘on the distressed: By her 
directions Emily was removed from the. hotel 
where she had remained since her master’s decease, 
and conveyed to the Senora Palmeri’s pallazo. 
Change of air, and every kind attention, soon 
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benefactress. Senior Palmeri was one of the 
richest merchants of Naples ; his commercial trans- 


merchandise; blessed with an ami 
two lovely children, and _rolli 
yet was unhappy. He, 
almost every gratification, felt 
of one object was n 
object was the beautiful, the mild and 
Emily ; she had not escaped unnoticed, her. 
seized upon his heart, and retreat was unavailing ; 
nor did he strive to check the passion, yet he was 
aware that the utmost caution was , for 
Emily would have preferred returning to the po 
and unfriended state from: which had 
taken, to living in splendid infamy,. It was at 
this period, continued Edward, that I first became 
acquainted with her;, after. directing me in the 
road to Naples, she informed me that where I had 
met her and the children, was her usual evening's. 
walk: we parted, and could I have forgotten 
Laura, I might, foe my too susceptible nature, . 
have rendered myself equally unhappy with Emily 
On the following evening, I Suede wl pea 
to the place of appointment ; met her—passed a few 
hours, which seemed but as minutes—and thus. 
continued our acquaintance for nearly three 
months ; and yet it will astonish you when I say,. 


that love was never touched upon, For a girl in 
her sphere of life, she was much better informed 
than I could have supposed ; and her conversation 


evinced much intelligence. One evening I casu- 
ally mentioned the sea, and the Endymion frigate - 
was named ; a blush, and agitation of manner, I 
had. never before remarked, led me to enquire the: 
reason, and whether she had any. frags, oF 
quaintance in the vessel; she did not refuse me: 
her confidence. The son of an opulent farmer, 
who lived near her father’s, was early affianced to. 
her, when misfortune visited her family; the 
father of William, too worldly minded to allow 
his son to act as his feelings prompted, insisted on 
his giving up all thoughts-of Emily; driven to 
desperation, he entered on board the Endymion: 
frigate, then under. orders for a, foreign station; 
and left his cruel parent, who deep a dpa 
when too late, his harsh treatment of an only son.. 
My walks with Emily bilayer gee | one 
evening we were met by a gentleman, who sig- 
nificantly regarded me, looked fixedly at 
companion, and d on without speaking. “It 
is Signor Palmeri, my master, (said she) and I 
pose he was surprised to see me with a stranger,” 
e following evening, when I took my accustomed 
course, instead of Emily, [met her master; I was. 
passing, when he requested a few moments con-. 
versation with me; said that he considered 
himself as the protector of Emily—that a female: 
of her class, possessing her charms, and unaccus-. 
tomed to the complimentary mode of expression 
usual in the higher. walks of life, would easily, be: 
led, and readily biased by attentions from one, 
her superior in rank. ‘To this I replied, she 
might deemed my countrywoman,, that our: 
meeting had been aceidental, and that my inten- 
tions were perfectly innocent; that had I not been: 
aware he was married, and in the enjoyment of 
perfect. domestic felicity, L should, attrit.te: his. 
interference to a different motive ; an ine 
expression crossed his countenance at this remark, , 
but quickly recovering himself, he again resumed 
the subject, which, after a few trifling remarks,, 
was concluded by my wishing him good evening. 
[ absented myself for several 2* but at 
last mralanerny Araya to the usual place 
meeting: 1 met her; she looked pale and agitated ; 
——— 
evelo ¢ Mee 
of m1 for her welfare, he concealed the 
intentions; he had first ment pquaintanc 
with me to his wife, who did not agree with him. 
as to its impropriety ; to others he had also spoken 5, 
thus lowering himself, and — of a 
My. 


meanness to further his views upon 
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“The Senora Palmeri, having gone on a visit for 
a few days, her husband thought it @ favourable 
opportunity to put his ject in force after dinner, 
‘daring which he had paid particular attention to 
Emily, to whom he offered several of the luscious 
and intoxicating 
assumed a freer air, his became ut 
seenced, he spoke of the marriage tes with rid 
‘tite, argued on the principle, that 
: 4s! Love and liberty was nature's law.” 
*Mentioned his wife in a contemptuous manner ; 
‘and allowing his arm to fall rownd Emily's waist, 
—clasped her to his bosom. “* Permit me to retire 
Sir (cried she,) and sorry @ \ 
you so far forget yourself and the distance that is 
between us, as to act in such a manner.” Pal- 
méri had sense to perceive that her virtuous in⸗ 
dignation was aroused, and he strove as much as | 
possible to apologise for his conduct, attributing it) 


language became unli- 


i- 


to the more than usual quantity of wine he had | 
drunk ; she accepted his concessions and left the 
apartment, while he quitted his pallazo to attend 
a splendid masquerade in Naples. ‘That evening 
the terrified and unahppy Emily communicated 
the circumstances to me, you may imagine how 
much I regretted not having an asylum to offer 
her ; my advice, however, was to be as seldom as 

ible with her master, and if her mistress pro- 
onged her visit, to join her accompanied by the 
children. In the interim, I promised to make in- 


Italian cordials ; his conversation | P 


m I to perceive that } 


{ 





well-trained seamen—in about an hour a boat 
—* lowered and made towards the shore ; but as 
by this time twilight had set in, I retired from the 
window and took up a book to amuse myself. I 
had seen Emily an hour before, and she then ex- 
ressed her intention of going with the iandlady’s 
‘daughter to visit the child’s aunt; about ten 
o'clock the little girl came running in to Its mo- 
‘ther, saying that some naughty men with black 
‘faces were carrying Emily away ; the landlady in- 


stantly flew to me with the intelligence ; and 


hastily inquiring the way to her sister's, I rushed 
out accompanied by two of the male servants, 
who had armed themselves with the first weapons 
that came tohand. We had scarcely proceeded a 
hundred yards, when “a friend or foe,” was called 
out in English. “ Friends, friends,” cried I, and 
rrying onwards we discovered Emily senseless 
and in the arms of a young sailor, whose cutlass 
unsheathed and bloody, bore testimony of a 
fray. 
“ Lightsat this time having arrived shewed us at 
a short distance farther, stretched on the ground, 
and pierced with wounds, a man masked; on the 
removal of which, from his countenance, the well 
known features of Palmeri met my view. “‘Heaven 
is juts, (cried 1) yet he has been summoned before 
his Maker with his numerous crimes unrepented. 
A cap, with the name of Barrozzi written inside 
it, was discovered near Palmeri, which shewed he 











quiries amongst some English families of my ac- 
quaintance at Naples, whom she could return home 
with; IT saw her to the pallazo, and strolled back 
to my hotel. “I hope you were not disturbed this 
morning Sir,” said the waiter, as he attended with 
my breakfast; “no, (replied 1,) a long walk yes- 
terday caused me to sleep sounder than usual ; but 
have you any fresh arrivals.” ‘* About six o’clock 
this morning (said he,) loud and repeated knocks 
at the gate and a female voice exclaiming * for 
the sake of heaven, ive me sheiter,’ aroused me 
from my bed; E hurried on my clothes, and open- 
ing the door, gave admittance to a countrywo- 
man of your's who lives in Senor Palmeri’s fa- 
mily, she immediately asked for my mistress, and 
they have been together ever since.” 

“Tt instantly struck me, that some fresh insult 
had compelled Emily to seek a refuge, and I im- 
mediately rage an interview—I found her 
much agitated ; to my inquiries, she replied, that 
her master had returned about four o'clock in the 
morning, and having gained admittance with a 
private key, he entered her apartment; she was 
hot undressed, and had thrown herself upon the 
bed, when Palmeri's intrusion awoke her, and she 
beheld him, his face flushed with intemperance, 


and his eves denoting determination for some | ©"°: 
» | Smiles beamed ou every countenance, and con- 


lawless deed; he clasped her in his arms, sh 
screamed, it was useless, her strength was nearly 
exhausted, the panting and terrified girl cast her 
eyes to heaven iimploring succour, and then 
glancing upon the base hypocrite in whose power 
she was, the handle of his stiletto met her eye, 
she plucked it from the sheath, and with a despe- 
rate hand struck it at his breast, but his arm in- 
tercepted the deadly direction of the weapon.— 
With an exclamation, he relaxed his hold, she 
sprang past him, the door was open, and she 
reached the hotel in safety. 


“The mistress of the hotel and 1, advised Emily | 


to remain secluded, and not by any means to ven- 
ture out; she followed our suggestions, and thus a 
week passed on, I walked out as usual, and one 
evening | 


pallazo, 
“| was sitting a few evenings after at the win- 


surmised Palmeri was confined by his 
wound, 
dow of my hotel which commanded a view of the 


Bay, in the offing was a large square rigged ves- | 


sol, her white sails @ ring above the horizon, 
along whieh the setting sun threw a rich glow, 


She ap hed, and when | could distingu’sh 
her hull, I discovered her to be a British ** 


she soon reached the anchorage, and having co 
too, her yards were quickly manned and the * 


furled, while the boatswain’s shrill call directed | 


1 
i 


nerceived a physician's carriage at the | printed a chaste and manly salute upon her 
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had an accomplice. Emily was conveyed to the 
hotel, and thither, also, was the body of Palmeri 
borne ; on our way I fell into conversation with 
Emily’s preserver; he was one of the boat's crew 
that landed from the frigate, and having strolled 
about the town for some time, was separated from 
his companions, when the screams of a female 
attracted his attention, and drawing his cutlass, 
jhe dashed forward, and came up with them just 
‘as they were bearing Emily to a carriage. The 
rullian who had her in his arms, and who after- 
wards proved to be Palmeri, was forced to let 
her sink on the ground, while he defended him- 
self; her rescuer stood over her, and after a 
sharp but short conflict, his opponent fell, mortally 
wounded: the rest of the ruffians took to flight. 
* As soon as Emily was*brought to the hotel, 
and had recovered from her state of insensibility, 
she cast her eyes round, and suddenly fixing 
them on her gallant cefender, uttered a scream 
| of joy, while the name of William thrilled from 
i her lips, and tottering into his arms, she sank 
upon a breast panting with love and delight, 
| equal to her own. 
** What an unexpected and agreeable surprise ; 
| the late dangers she had escaped, and the melan- 
_choly events of the evening, were forgotten ; 











gratulations poured from every tongue. Seated 


by his E.aily, bis arm round her waist, and her | 


head reclining on his shoulder, they appeared 
estranged from all save each other. We soon 
retired, and left the lovers to enjoy their mutual 
happiness. 

*'The next morning the magistrates having | 
received the body of Palmeri, and examined the | 
several witnesses, at ounce acquitted William. | 
Thad interested the British Ambassador in his | 
| behalf, who fully explained the circumstances to | 
the authorities. 

“ As soon as William's innocence was declared. 
he and Emily were united by the Ambassador's 
| Chaplain ; I gave her away, and as her lover 


pouting lips, I felt the pleasurable sensations of 
having assisted in uniting twofaffectionate hearts.” 

Such was Edward’s tale; and it gratified me 
so much, that I committed it to writing, When 
I returned to England, I visited Worthing, and 
found Willian and Emily established in a com. 
fortable farm; she with a lovely babe in her 
arms, and he ia the full enjoyment of domestic 


happiness, and rural felicity. 


“ Who lost the battle ?” enquired a person 


from an officer: “ ask them that found it,” 
returned the other. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


THE WEDDING GOWN. 
Mathew Lubeski, Mr. Cooper; Beeswing, Mr. Farren ; 
Creamly, Mr. Webster ; Junket, Mr. Meadows; Augusta 
Miss Phillips ; Margaret, Miss Taylor. 


With other Entertainments. 


To conclude with the grand Equestrian Spectacle, 
entitled 
ST. GEORGH AND THE DRAGON. 
The spectacle under the direction of Mr. Ducrow, who 
will appear with his stud of horses. 


“THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
GUSTAVUS THE THIRD, 
OR, THE MASKED BALL, 

Gustavus the third, Mr. Warde; Count Ribbing, 
Mr. Wilson; Lillienhorn, Mr. Templeton; Dehorn, 
Mr. Seggin; Captain Ankastroom, Mr. Martyn; Oscar, 
| Miss Shirreff; Christian Eagleheart, Mr. Bedford ; 


| Madame: Ankastroom, Miss Inverarity; | Arvedsor, 
Mrs, Fitzwilliam. 








After which, the grand Operatical Pantomime, entitled 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD, AND HER DOG. 
The characters by Messrs. Weiland, Ellar, Barnes, 
T. Matthews, W. H. Payne, and Miss Forster. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


LURLINB, 
Or, the Kevolt of the Naiades. 
Previous to which a New Burletta, called 
ISABELLA; OR, WOMAN‘ - LIFE, 
To conclude with the new Grand Comic Pantomime, 


with splendid new Scenery, extensive Machinery, Dresses, 
and Decorations, called 


HARLEQUIN AND MARGERY DAW! 
OR, THE SAUCY SLUT AND THE SEE-SAW. 


With Entire new Scenery. 


ROYAL FITZROY THEATRE. 
(Late Queen's, Tottenham-street, Fitzroy-square, ) 








A novel entertainment, called 
MATTEO FALKONI, 
After which the Original Domestic Drama, called 
A FATHERS PLEA. 
With a new Musical Farce, in One Act, called 
THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 
To conclude with the Pantomime of 


HARLEQUIN MERMAN, 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THR DEBP, 


DUCROW'S NEW ARENA. 
Church-street, Whitechapel. 








DUCROW’'S GRAND SPECTACLE, 


In which he and the rest of Astley’s well kuown artists 
will appear. 
The Entertainments are changed every third night. 


GARRICK THEATRE, 
Leman-street Whitechapel. 

















JONATHAN BRADFORD. 
Jonathan Bradford---+..........Mr. Freer. 
And the New Splendid Pantomime of 
SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE. 
THE CLERE OF CLERKENWELL 
After which a New Melo Drama, called 
THE TINEKER OF TADCASTER. 
To conclude with the Grand Pantomime of 
HARLEQUIN AND THE STOLEN NOSB. 


~ LOWTHER ROOMS, 


King William-Street, West-strand. 





Mr. Wood, of the King’s Theatre, professor and teacher 
of dancing, begs respectfully to acquaint the Nobility, Gen- 
try, and the Public, that incomplete pupils can he made 
perfect in the most elegant style of dancing, at all hours. 

Av Evening Academy on Tnesdays and Fridays—a 
Juvenile afternoon academy on Wednesday and Saturday— 
and a select subscription Quadrill Party, every Friday 
evening, from 8 until Ilo’Clock. 

For cards of Terms apply at the rooms. 


N. B.—The above elegant suit of rooms may be 
for Public or Private Parties, 1 Ph Seeepe 











AND NEW NATIONAL OMNIBUS. 


Pome err 





SURREY THEATRE. 
WALTER BRAND, 
Or, A Duel in the Mist, 


Principal Characters by— Messrs. Searle, Rumball, Hill, 
Dibdin Pitt, Vale, Maitland, &c., Mrs, West, Mrs. Vale, 
and Miss Vincent. 


' After which, the successful piece of 
PRISONER OF ROCHELLE. 


To conclade with 
GRACES GAYTON. 


THE NEW. QUEEN'S THEATRE, 
Windmill-street, Haymarket. 
YARAMEEBI THE YAGHER. 


After which 
JOHN ENGLISH. 


To conclude with 
THE HEADSMAN. 


~ CLARENCE THEATRE, 
King’s Cross. 








Av entirely New Domestic Drama, founded on Gold- | 
smith’s Poem of the Deserted Village, called. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGB. 
To conclude with 
GUSTAVUS THE THIRD. 

ROYAL PAVILLION. 


OTHELLO. 
Othello... Mrs. SELBY. 


After which the entirely New Burlesque, called 
GEORGE AND THE CROCODILE. 


To conclude with the 
PANTOMIME. 


NEW GRECIAN SALOON 
City Road. 
CONCERT EVERY EVENING. 








pair. This, after a time, and some ténder explanatory 
scenes, is finally removed, and all set to rights. The Baron 
is propitiated ; and, though stormy in gesture and looks, is 
at length induced to forgive the delinquents the double 
forgery committed upon him, and bon gré mal gré consents 
to their union. 

A new historical Drama, by Don Telesforo de Trueba, 
ealled The Royal Delinquent, or the Triumph of Justice, was 
produced at this Theatre last week, with great success. It 
is a Spanish story, and the King himself is made to appear 
as the Roya Delinquent. There are several good hits in 
the piece, applicable to the present times, and which were 
well received; and the piece itself does great credit to its 
author, and will no doubt have, what is vulgarly termed, a 
good run. The Pantomime here still continues to attract 
crowded audiences every evening, and we must candidly 
confess, that, upon the whole, it is the best pantomime we 
have yet seen.—The Columbine of Mademoiselle Rosier, is 
4 performance deserving of great praise, aud which has not 
been surpassed within our recollection; and we cannot help 
noticing the admirable attention this lady bestows in the 
business of every scene in which she is engaged. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE: 

Another new Burletta has been produced at this Theatre, 
from the pen of the veteran Kenney, called Dancing for 
Life. The piece is written with great point, neatness, and 
a lively intelligence. Liston capered about in the most fan- 
tastic style; while his friend Keeley, looked the very pic- 
ture of awkward simplicity and quaintly aspiring confidence, 
The plot of the piece is too trifling to require a detail of it 
here; suffice to say, that it was completely successful, and 
received with the most flattering reception by @ fashionable 
and crowded audience. 


THES ADELPHI 

We paid a visit to this Xtlo Theatre on Monday last, to 
witness the performance of the new piece of The Revolt of 
the Naiades; it is taken from the celebrated Parisian spec- 
tacle now performing at Paris, called Révolte du Sérail. The 
splendid scenery reflects great credit, and appears to have 
outdone all its former effects, so peculiar to this Theatre ; 
it seems as if it were determined to shew that obstacles 
only whetted invention, and then a resolution to overcome 
all difficulties would not only conquer but triumph. The 
music is very pleasing. The story of the piece is taken from 
the familiar Legend of the Rhine. The dresses are very su- 
perb, and the general getting up of the: piece is highly cre- 
ditable to the Management, and who have evinced great ac- 
tivity and tact in taking the best parts of the Parisian os. 
and presenting to the English public, voluptuously enough, 





The Musical Entertainments (varied every Evening) and | 
the overtures performed by the Band,” having received 


general approbation, they will be continued until 
further notice. | 
| 


, , 

THEATRICALS. | 

** Honour the Art, and encourage the Artist.” | 

VICTORIA. 

The Musical Farce of the Little Jockey has lately been 

brought out here, with great success. It is a light pleasing 

novelty, in which was introduced some pretty music, new 

scenery and dresses ; anda few very agreeable songs, which 

were suugbvy Mr. Hunt and a Miss Julia Dunbar, from the 
Norwich Theatre. 

The plot runs in the ordinary course—Love, Joy, Sur- 
prise, Disappointment, Jealousy, Recrimination, Relentings, 
Weeping, Forgiveness, »nd Marriage. An old batchelor, the 
Baron de Briancourt (Mr. Williams), possesses a Chateau 
near Paris, and 100,000 livres of rent—sends, all in a hurry 
to the capital for his nephew, Linval (Mr. Hunt), for the 
purpose of introducing him to a young lady staying at the 
eastie, a Médlle. Clotilde (Mrs. Hill), to whom the old 
gentiemzn has.taken a vast liking, and wishes to marry to 
his nephew. The nephew’s,affections, as usual are elsewhere 
engaged, as happens to be the case with Mdlle. Clotilde. 
Linval, dependant upon, his unele, proposes to leave Paris, | 
and has an interview, in consequence, with the lady of his | 
choiee, Arin⸗ette (Miss Dumber), prior to his departure, | 
in which she proposes to accompany him. This the | 
lover ventures to oppose as a mad-headed scheme; but the | 
lady is wot to be moved from her purpose; and after some | 
plan of disguise, propysed by the latter, but which is part | 
kept secret from Linral, the happy pair set off for the | 
Baron’s. The next scene brings us down to the Chateau, | 
where Linral, attended by a lackey, in quality of valet, and | 
habited as a little jockey, (the Lady Arinette) thus dis- 
guised, is presented to the uncle, with whom Old Squaretoes 
is mightily taken. The object of Linval’s visit is amply 
discussed; and a meeting of the parties concerned is put 
into train. Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Clotilde is not idle, 
for her loyer, Florimond (Forrester), was and is no unfre- 
quent attendant at the Baron’s by stealth, and of course is 
informed of the meeting about to take phcee. A good scene 
follows, in which Clotilde and Linral, both averse to the 
interview, areynow brought together. After the usual em- 
barrassment is over, the happy discovery made on the part 
of both is, that they have formed a mutual dislike for each 
other, that nothing can conquer. This confession, so un- 
looked for and delightful, is followed by a tender embrace 
on the part of the haters, and Lindal drops on his knee, in 
token of everlasting regard and good-will. At this moment 
the stage-doors open, and Florimond and Arinette make 
their appearance at different sides. The consternation is 
great, and jealousy takes place, on the part of the injured 








- but without offence to decency. 


The piece was well re- 
ceived by a crowded audience, and no doubt will prove a 
very attractive piece, and be the means of returning many 
golden opinions into the treasury of the Theatre. 


THE FITZROY. 

A new musical Burletta, called The Wandering Minstrel, 
has been produced here, with decided success. The part 
of the supposed minstrel was very cleverly acted by Mr. 
Mitchell, and that of the real one by Miss Crisp, who sung 
several songs in a style highly creditable to her, The piece 
was announced by Mr. Holmes (the Prompter) for repe- 
tition every evening, until further notice; and from the 
many novelties litely produced here, under the present ma- 
nagement, will not fail to secure the patronage of a liberal- 
minded public. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS, BY THE EDITOR. 


LETTER 


FROM WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE IN ELYSIUM, TO ALFRED 
BUNN, BsQ, 


Master of his Majesty's servants, the players of the new 
wedded Companies of the two Kingly Theatres—the 
one as it appeareth situated in Drury Lane, the other 
in Convent Garden, London—Greeting. 








Rieur Worsurprvut Master Atrrep Bunn. 


From divers rumors which have reached 
mine ear, touching the present estate and condi- 
tion of the English Stage; it should seem that 
true and genuine poesy, in the play wrights oc- 
cupation, findeth now but little approval, and 
most grieviously lacketh admirers in England. 
Half-starved Poets, whose shades are continually 
arriving in Elysium, complain sadly of the want 
of patronage, which hath well nigh driven the 
Muses from their favorite haunt, the fair and 
goodly island of Britannia—like birds of pas- 
sage when the winter heginneth to deck him in 
his icy mantle—to a warmer and more hospitable 
region. From all that I have however been able 
to glean — and the observations the frequency 
of my intercourse with the said discontented 
ghosts hath enabled me to make—- I am arrived 
at the conclusion, that the true reason why the 
po tcannot find a patron now a days, in England, 
is, beeause the patron finds such difficulty in meet- 
ing with a poet — Rhymsters and Poetasters you 
have in goodly, or rather in evil plenty, but the 


5 
but the spontaneous gift of the themselves— 
gloweth notin every breast— scribbler hath 


not received the holy kiss of nature in the hour 
of his birth; and he who hath not, and yet perse- 
vereth in following the poet's occupation, com- 
mitteth but an act of felony in robbing the poor 
se of her quill, wherewith to pen the abor- 
tions of his faney. 

But to the point atissue. The subject and ob- 
ject of this letter unto thee, friend Alfred Bunn 
—the presentestate and condition of the English 
Stage. One Edmund Kean, a master spirit, 
who very recently arrived here in these bowers of 
bliss, assureth me, that the darling offsprings of 
my tragic muse—which I asa legacy bequeathed 
to my dear country—to wit, Othello, Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, &c. &c., are seldom 
played but at a ruinous loss to thy pocket, friend 
Alfred Bunn ; the vast Theatres, of which thou 
art the much approved master, being on. such 
occasions scarcely a fourth-part filled with speo- 
tators; while the most barbarous exhibition ‘tof 
dumb show and noise,” peradventure some mon- 
strosity, as a devil, a dragon, or other unsightly 
beast, be therein brought forth—never faileth to 
fill thy benches—and win the plaudits of the 
million, 

This looketh ill, very ill, friend Alfred Bunn; 
and correspondeth but badly with the boasted 
refinement of the age in which thou livest. In 
my day, I had, as it were, to create the English 
| Stage; and, when 1 sat me down to ‘pen my 
first play, I bethought me well, not only of the 
subject and ye thereof, and the cunning 
contrivance of each scene, tending to one great 
end, the instruction as well the amusement of 
mankind: but also did T take into account the 
especial character and genius of the people, for 
whom I wrote. In pendering thereon, I found 
that the English, though a sedate and thoughtful 
natinn, like not, in their hours'of pastime, too 
sad and gloomy a picture—but one, in which 
the deeper shades of character are enlivened by 
the light of comedy; for there always was (an« 
evideutly it is still the same), a vein of pleasantry 
and humor in the English, which, despite the 
thickness of their blood, ought to render them 
the happiest people upon earth. In all my plays, 





therefore, even such as harrow up the very soul, 
there is sufficient light to give life to the picture. 
In Romeo and Juliet, for example,—a tale se 
touching, that the eye of pity cannot but weep at 
so much wretchedness—durst I refuse the merry 
prattling nurse her proper place? No! for she 
had reared Juliet, and appertained unto the 
family of the Capulets; and having brought her 
on the stage, how should she utter her feelings. ? 
In the longaccents of o’erwhelming woe, because, 
forsooth, I writ a tragedy? No! rather as the 
quaint old gossip my fancy pictured her—self 
important, full of vulgar humor, wit, tnd _jocu- 
larity—in brief, even such a woman as she was 
or would have been, had nature placed her on the 
stage of life, Thus did { study each print in 
the character of the people for whom I writ, for 
the which reason I seldom failed to please the 
million The afore-mentioned Edmund Kean, 
whose friendship I esteem, beyond that of any 
shade in Elysium; hath exceedingly delighted 
me, by the recital of several of the most pithy 
speeches in my plays—and certes, good Alfred 

Bunn, if thou bast a troop of players at thy com- 

mand, all equally, or ony in part, gifted like 

unto rare Edmund Kean, and the English run 

from such a glorious banquet as their enacting 
of a good play, cannot but prove—to the paltry 

and meager fare of glitter and “inexplicable 

dumb show and noise”—I must avow, my coun- 

trymen, since the time of my earthly pilgrim 

are marvellously changed for the worse. But in 

all likelihood, friend Alfred Bunn, there is a 

grievious lack of ability in the players of th day 5 

and, if so, who can censure the multitude for 

seeking pleasure for the eye, when they can find 

nothing to interest the heart, A good —5* 
ill spoken, is worse than a bad speech well de- 
livered; wherefore then should even the off- 








fire uf heaven not stolen’ Prometheus like, 


springs of my fancy, my plays, (which men did so 
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BELL'S LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





plentifully flock to. see, in the okjen time) con- 
tinue psyy te into thy theatres, good Alfred 
Bonn, a goodly number of spectators 5 if thou 
have not players of mettle enew to enact them 
beseemingly? At all events thou art) justified, 
friend Alfeed 


tree, and then run agin. The woods were 
mighty open, and I could see ‘em a long way, 
and I'd have gat a shot, but as l was creeping 
‘long after ’em, I see'd five deer coming towards 
me. I stopped right still, and they come feed- 
ing “long close to me: when they got in about 





Bunn, in serving forth unto thy 

guests such viands as thy cooks have skill to 
repare, and the millions relish, for lack of 
t food. Whee that most awful of ail days, 

to the master of a troop of. players, arriveth, 
and he hath’ not wherewithal to pay unto bis 


players their lawful wages—thy pardon, friend 


Alfred Buno, for this phrase, Wages, 1 fiod men 
now write Salary—I say, when pay day cometh, 
and there be nought wherewith to pay, be it 
or salary, it cannot but make thee, friend 

Alfred Bunn, or any man placed in thy shoes, 
lovk exceedingly blank ; therefore, 1 repeat, art 
thou justified, despite the outery of the judicious 
few, in doing all thou canst to please the million. 
If thou assayest, friend Alfred Bunn, to enact 
my Richard, Macbeth, or Othello, and still men 
will not eume to see :— 

The crook-back'd tyrant fall in Bosworth field ; 

Maebeth defying fate—Ophelia mad ; 

- Of, black Othello stung by jealousy, 

Why then, in the name of all the gods and 
groundlings, e’engive the million, devils, dragons, 
or such other monstrosities as they glory in, 
rather than see thy theatres void, and of necessity 
look blank thyself on Saturday, He that main- 
taineth not good report, io the world of mammon 
which thon, dost still inhabit, as a sure paymas- 
ter, sinketh to nothing in all men’s estimation 
—therefore, friend Alfred Bunn, eschew ali such 
entertainments as subject thee to losses, 

* Enough to weigh a royal merchant down,”” 
and give unto the million that which pleases 
them, and fails vot tu “ put money in thy'purse.” 
Thine, good Alfred Bunn, with all friendship, 
Tae Smaps or Wittiam Smaksprare. 








Eix Huntino —Among the many original 
and pleasant anecdotes told by Colonel Crocket 
in his hunting excursions, we select the fullow- 
ing,—chiefly because it brings us at once ac- 
quajnted with the author, his habits, properties, 
and talents, of whatsoever kind they are ; and 
secondly, because you get an excellent sporting 
story told with much ease and drollery, and in- 
ferior to none certainly of the many facetious 
and odd ones contained in his book. This work, 
like the **Comie Anoual,”’ and others of its class, 


defies all criticism, even were it our duty (as has | 


been well observed) to show prowess in that 
ungeotle craft. Iu this remark we perfectly 
agree with our contemporary: and now to the 
Colonel's tale :—" I hada’t been a bunter long in 
these back-woods, when T had occasion to send 


my little son a short distance from home ; he | 
Hoping back, and told me he saw | 


soon caine 
two large elks cross the road just before him. | 

gathered up my rifle and accoutrements, jumped 

upon the horse, took up my son behind me to 

show where —* were and rode off. I did not 

think it advisable to carry my dogs; for they 

would at once huve ran them out pa hearing. 

The suo was something like two hours high, and 
the evening was calm and still, 1 had never at 
this time killed an elk, and was very anxious to 
do so, | found where they had crossed the road, 
left my little boy the horse to go home on, and 
followed after them, ‘The ground was rather bard, 
and their tracks almost imperceptible ; but I no- 
ticed where the grass was bruised by their tread- 
ing, ond sometimes I could see where they had 
bit a bosh; in this way I followed after them. 
I went, I spose, about a mile, when I seed my 
elk feeding in a little 
trees near me; so | 


ot down, 
my way to’em, but t 


had ge 


little. We soon got into the woods agin, and 1 
began to work “cn right badly. When they were 
feeding, I'd git a tree tween me and then, and 
pan as bard as I could, then peep rownd to see 
"vm, and git down, root myself behiad another 


praire; there were no stitious 
and tried to root | rior persounge, 


ta notion of ine, of h sic, hich i ip ts 
for they would feed awhile, and then turn their | physic, which is their “to k 


heads back and look for me, and then run off a 


twenty yards of me, I raised old Betsy, levelled 
her, and down dropped the largest; the others 
raisen their heads and looked astonished ; went 
up to the one which was down and smelt him, 
but did’nt seem afraid of me. I spoke not, and 
the report of the rifle was the only noise. Having 
loaded, I raised old Bet again, and down came 
another; the others only looked more astonished. 
I shot a third, and the remainder still kept look- 
ing on. Coming off in a hurry, I brought but 
few balls, and my fourth load contained the last. 
I thought I must have my elk; so I would’nt 
shoot another deer. I have never seen any thin 
like that since, in all my hunting. 1 don't 
believe they had ever seen a man before; for 
they wasn’t the least afraidof me, Well, as I was 
saying, ! thought | must have my elk; sol just 
left the deer lying there, and I was sorry Pd 
killed ‘ein, and off | started,. I found their tracks, 
and followed on till I agin see’d ’em; ‘twas 
gitting late in thé evening when I come in sight 
of ‘em; they had somewhat forgotten me, tho’ 
they were still a little shy; so, pursuing my 
former plan, l gained on ‘em, but they stil) had a 
notion of me, and I couldn't get a close shoot. 
The snn was down, and it was growing a little 
dim, and I found I must either shoot or lose ‘em ; 
so I resolved to take the first chance. Again 
getting a tree ‘tween me and them, I run as hard 
as | could up to it; and upon peeping round, 
there stood my elk about one hundred and fort 
yards distant, in a tolerably clear place, wit 
their heads tarned back, looking forme. This 
wags my only chance, so raising up old Betsy, | 
fired at the one which was nearest to me; at the 
report of the gun it run off, passing the one 
which was before it about twenty yards, and then 
tumbled over, ‘The other ran on and stopped 
with it. The ball, as I found afterwards, had 
entered just behiud the shoulder, and ranged 
forward. I felt a little afraid, because they were 
su large; but I went up: when [ got within 
about twenty yards of ‘em, the one which was 
standing up began to paw the ground very 
violently, and shake bis hea: at me; his horns 
were about six feet long, and he looked very 
‘formidable. Thad nothing to shoot him with, 
seemed, from his actions, determined for 
battle. Ltried to frighten him, bat I was not 
able to do so till I gave a shrill call, when off he 
run; so great is the effect of the human voice 
upon all animals. [ then went rather nearer to 
| the one that was lying down, walked round him 
several times, and kept throwing chunks, to find 
whether he was alive or not, but he did not 
move; so { went up to him, and sure enough 
_ he was as dead as could be. By this time it was 
}dark—I'd wandered off about four miles, and 
| had nothing with me but my knife; however, I 
set to work and butchered him on the ground, 
and then set off for home. I felt mighty proud of 
this act, because the elk was the first | had ever 
killed, and he was so large. Next morning, 
with the aid of pack-horses, I got him home, 














and he 











Fine Huntine.—Fire hunting was unknown 
jin this country until within some 50 or 60 
years, when it was introduced by Mr, Burnie, 
who lived among the Choctaw Indians. In Vir- 
ginia it was practised before this, but not with 
the same success. ‘lhe facility with which Mr. 
Burnie killed deer at night infused into the super- 

Indians a belief that he was some supe- 


and that he effected it b 


y means 
aion,“ and solves 
all their mysteries. He delighted for some time 


} 


ished the nat 


and is now generally practised, though prohibited 
: by law. ‘To prepare fora fire bunt, it is neces- 
sary to get a common frying-pan, the bandle of 


: which is lashed to a board, three or fo 


| 
in practising upon their fears, and literally aston- | 
ives. However, it was revealed, | 





ur inches 
' 


in width, and five or six feet long, which is placed 
on the shoulder, and the arm thrown over it, to 
keep it in'a horizontal position. The handle: 
being lengthened, throws the pan several feet 
behind the hunter, in which there is a light wood 
fire kindled, and he is ready fora hunt. The 
light from the fire illuminates a circle, save 
where the shadow from the head falls, which di-- 
verging as it goes off, is in size considerable. 
Within this shadow the huntsman sees and shoots. 
his game, which manifests itself alone by itseyes, 
which are red and fiery, from the reflection of 
the light, and visible at some distance: The 
huntsman either walks or rides, shoots with the 
pan on his shoulder, and seeks the highland or 
swamp, or any place where he will probably 
meet with deer. To increase the shadow, or 
range of vision, it is only necessary to move the 
handle horizontally to the right or left which causes. 
the shadowto sweep the segment ofa circle in any 
direction you please. The danger arising from 
this species of hunting is, that dogs, sheep,. 
horses, arid cows, are liable to be shot, their eyes 
presenting an appearance similar to that of the 
deer. ; 
ArraomMenr oF Evepnants To THEM Keepers, 

Those men in the East whovattend to the care: 
of animals are so identified with all their habits, 
that they seem to think of nothing else, and the: 
animals appear 80 fully to understand them, that 
you may fancy they take part, particularly the 
elephants, in the conversation of their keepers.. 
Sometimes the Mahout gains such influence over 
this animal, that he may be suspected of having: 
compelled the affections by “ spells and medi- 
cines bought of mountebanks” © Some fault bad: 
been found, not Jong ago, with the driver of a 
baggage-elephant belonging to my regiment,. 
and be was dismissed. The elephant had re- 
ceived his lesson, and would not suffer another to 
come near him.--Several were procured, one after 
the other, with excellent characters for kindness 
and management; but the gentlest creature seem-- 
ed suddenly transformed into the most ungovern- 
able. A month had passed without any return 
to rule, when the discharged driver was again 
taken into service, and the Elephant, delighted 
to see him, became once more fit for use. 








The tender mercy of Kings in the olden time, towards: 
the Citizens of London. 

Henry the Third plainly saw that there was no- 
probability of the parliament, subservient as it 

was, granting him the required supplies, he 

therefore dissolved the house; and was, at 

Jength, through the extravagance of his court,. 
and the obstinacy of the barons, reduced to such 

an extremity, that be was “fain, for lack of 

money, to sell his plate and jewels, greatly to 

his loss ;"’ and enquiring where he could find a. 
purchaser, he was told, in London ; to which he 

passionately replied, “that the plebeian Lon- 
doners, who call themselves Barons, and abound 

in all things, and are an immense treasure in 

themselves ;” and farther, ‘‘ that if Augustus. 
Cwsur’s treasure were to be sold, the city of 
London could purchase it,” Asa means there- 
fore of lessening the affluence of these plebeian. 
Londoners, he soon after devised the expedient 
of granting a fifteen days annual fair to Richard 
de Crokesley, the Abbot of Westminster, to be 
held in Tuthill, now Tothill fields ; strictly com- 
manding the Londoners during that time not to- 
carry on any commerce; but that “all trade 

should cease within the city ;” which tyrannical. 
injunction highly irritated the citizens. Alb 
remonstrances were however ineffectual, and 
so far was he from attending to the complaints. 
made on this occasion, that he gave fresh marks 
of his displeasure by keeping his Christmas in. 
the succeeding year in London, and compelling: 
the citizens to present him with valuable New 
Year’s gifts. Yet even these were not sufficient 
to satisfy his rapacity, and the city was soon 
after constrained to give him the sum of €2000- 
sterling. Besides this, says Stowe, “The Kinge- 
tooke victuals and wyne, where any could be 
founde, paying nothinge for the same.” 
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{* THE TRAVELLBR.—‘vnors. 


Journal of Trimorny Twist, ro § on his Continental Tour, ' 
th 1826. 


Thursday, ‘Sept. [st.—Arrived, at Strasburg; 
went to the Theatre; it is handsome and well 
lighted, though but thinly attended, and chiefly 
by the military. It was impossible not to com- 
pare the French music with the German; to 
the great disadvantage of the former.—Had a 
great desire to see the spire of the Cathedral, by 
moonlight; but this night the moon was not 
bright enough to do it justice. 

Friday, Sep. 2nd.—Barbers are conceited fel- 
lows all over the world; then, why not in France? 


Sent for a knight of the lather-box, to shave me 
In the course of those all- 
important operations, the barber remarked several 
times, “Sir, you have had your hair very horribly 
To avoid discussion on a subject of which 
I knew little or nothing, I assented; but my 
Gallican Dickey Gossip, was not to be silenced 


and cut my hair. 
cut.” 


by anod of the head—he went on—‘“Sir, you 
have had your head most horribly mutilated : 
may I presume to ask where it was last cut?” 
I was unwilling to criminate my darling London; 


0, to shield the, British metropolis from his 
vengeance, I said, after a pause—‘‘at Moscow.” 
His look spake volumes; and he exclaimed, 
without uttering a syllable—‘‘Then it’s no wonder 
After a 
little more manceuvering with comb and scissors, 


your head is such a strange figure.” 


he inquired, “Are you going soon to return to Mos- 


cow?” “Yes, very soon,” replied, ‘‘Forany length 
of time?” “Some years.” He said no more, but 
viewed me with pity, as if he thought ‘‘ poor 
man, he is lost; nothing can save him. He 
will probably never have his hair cut secundem 
I have no doubt but this'man of 


artem again.” 
combs, powder, and pomatum, will say to his 
customers—“‘It'e a shocking thing! I'm sorry 
for him; it makes me quite melancholy—poor 
fellow ! 
for the last time. He wasa healthy, good-look- 





THE AMERICAN IN, ENGLAND34Fankey Notions. LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS, __ 


EMBROIDERED satin is so extreme! fashionable, 
Oe Lire eRe cory eereaing ress. Plain 
satin is also very generally adopted: we lately observed 
several bali d sed of thatmnaterial the tobre 


effect of which was relieved onl a few bou of arti- 
ficial flowers, or a wreath seed, — —* the 

Robes of black lace, worn over white satin, ave ex. 
tremely beautiful and elegant. ‘They are usually trimmed 
either with a deep flounce, or with a traverse composed of 





. Daavcar Hoases,—i. had been told so. much 
of these creatures before | left America, that, if 
I had seen a breed of Elephants tackled to heavy 
drays, I should not have betrayed much astonish- 
ment. I was to see a race of animals of such 
power, size, and beauty, as I could have no idea 
of, Sol prepared myself accordingly; and whea 
I saw the prodigies, instead of being astenished 


at their magnitude, the effect was quite the con- bows of ribton. 7 
trary; they did not appear to me larger: than ———— de ich ery. wore 
those commonly seen in the streets of New York. | general admiration :— —⸗ 


We Americans have imported the English hunter, 
and racer; but we have no hunters or racers of 
our own, though a part of our people in the south, 
do buut a few (a little Americanism), after a mode, 
by the bye, as peculiar as their mode of angling ; 
the very. idea of which were enough to raise 
Father Walton out of his grave, and set all the 
fish of all the rivers in Great Britain agog. 
Scooping them up with drag-nets would be 
fair play to that which is the delight of 
our anglers, who care for nothing but to catch, 
no matter how, no matter what; or, as peculiar 
as their mode of shooting birds, with a rifle ball 
of seventy to the pound, from a musket 
or a blunderbuss, as it may happen. The true 
sportsman of America never throws away a) 
chance, however much of his time or his powder 
he may expend. Weare dead shots in our way, 
but not good for much where the laws of the 
game are to be observed—our object is to kill; 
any how, and any where. ‘he Americans, like 
the red-hot cockney sportsman, pop at every 
thing they see, from the sparrow to the buzzard, 
from the bull-frog to the deer; and if they do 
not forage with bull-dogs for pointers; nor put 


1. A dress of pink figured gauze, over a white satin slip. 
The corsage draped à lad'yrolienne. Short Sea eth 
neuds de mye. composed of blonde satin: n, —— 
and white. sash, with long ends of the same ribbon. 
The hair ornamented with a wreath of wild roses, a la 
rosiére, Pearl ornaments, ' 

2. A robe of white crape, trimmed with two rows of 
tulle , between which were placed small flacone of sky-blue 
satin ribbon, Short sleeves trimmed to correspond, The 
Jupon ornamented en traverse with a light wreath of small 
blue bells. Head-dress, a wreath of bells en spirale, 

Another elegant dress, worn by a lady of more mature 
years, consisted of a petticoat of white satin, over which 
was an open robe of crape, fastened back with bows of 
white satin ribbon. ‘The corsage, richly trimmed with 
blonde, and oruamented in front, a la with a 
cameo agraffe, a wreath of wild flowers in the hair, Cameo 
ornaments, 

Among the numerous articles of bijouterieu which have 
just made their appearance in Paris, along with other ele- 
gaut novelties of the new year, we \iay notice the Cordon 
| Algerien. tise chain com osed of fine dead gold, termi- 
nated by two tassels, and confined at the throat by a stide, 
in the oriental fashion, This slide resembles a bow com- 
posed of gold thread. The cordon has a beautiful effect 
| when woru on a dress of rich velvet or satin, 

A considerable number of magnificent cvurt and other 
ay es —— —* —* from Mde. Hippolite 

n Paris, fort u ueen of Portugal, and the Duchess 
of Braganza. Yoon them are inp mee of 
satin, of various culours, some with, lace patterns, aud 





I cut a gentleman's hair this morning, 


the powder in after the shot; nor hunt fleas, or 
grasshoppers; nor carry their gunscocked instead 
of half cocked, giving asa reason (if Matthews 
be authority) that, in the formér case, the flint 
having farther to go, the danger cannot be so 


others with Powpadour flowers, There are also some 
beautiful dresses of cashmere jad velvet, same made with 
ct of velvet, for out-door wear and others for full 

ress, with mantillas of point lace, or cherusques of 


blonde. 
Among the most admired of the court was one of 


tudde, richly embroidered in gold and silver, and lined with 


ing man enough; but he will never have his hair great. If they do not equal the Cockneys in 


q . White satin, Another, with an embroidery of round 
3 — poor fellow !”” “Why, what's the such things, they are an over-match for them in. the edge of the robe and mangle, and richly. with 
porn. mes dt the gentleman going to die?” “Oh | @ multitude more, quite as offensive to the high- | lama of various colours, produced y the effect of 


precious stones, 


In Paris, the fashion of carrying dow of natural, 
or perfumed artificial fowers in —3 supiversal, At 
number of 


effect of a 


no, Sir; it would be a gk Bertin ed him, if he 
—but he is going to reside at Moscow.” ; : r ton 

ay ey Sep. 3rd—We re-crussed the Rhine A Lavecy Sxerca or Eastanw Towns. | the'pheatres, and especially at the Opera, the 
to Kehl; and proceeded slowly, but pleasantly, | ‘The great peculiarity of an eastern town, is, that | these pte bouquets almost prese the 
in an open carriage, drawp by two horses, over every thing is dove in public; the people talk flower garden, 

a flat, but fine country; the mountains on our as loudly as they can, and sometimes, when eu- 
left, the majestic Rhine on our right. ‘The | gaged in unimportant matters, seem to be scold- | 
costume of the women was remarkable and ing each other in the ‘most outrageous manner ; | 5 
pleasing: they wore a large straw bonnet with | the neighing of horses, the lowing of cuttle, the | 
five or six black worsted tufts, They were all | creaking of the cart wheels, ond the “ clinking 





bred sportsman. 





— — 
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GLBANINGS. 


The Royal Academy at Antwerp has named Mr. 
ohn Martin, the painter, one of its members. A large 
gold medal has also been awarded him on ibition 
of his painting, and an excellent bust of »by a 


enployed in beating hemp. so that the country | of pewterers’ hammers” (for all occupations are 


was one great, Bridewell; they continually re- 
minded me of one of Hogarth’s pictures in the set 
of the “Harlot’s Progress,” viz., the Bridewell | 
Scene, whereallare beating hemp: men, women, 
It is hard work, but they seemed 


and children. 
to labor with good heart, and to be well fed. 


Monday, Sep. 5th-—At Lauffen we saw the 
Rhine, as it were, preparing for his fall; then, 
from the Pavilion we lovked down upon the 
The spray blew up to 
the window, and sprinkled us, even before we 
It is indeed difficult to believe it is 
water,having every appearance of snow, thrown up 
with immense force from below, blended asit were 
with feathers and smokeor steam; whilst bursting 
through the indistinct moving mist below, there are 
seen beautiful rainbows, continually shifting, van- 
We descended; and 
there, from a frail, slippery, and dripping scaf- 
fold, erected for the purpose, we beheld Father 


astounding cascade. 


reached it. 


ishing, and re-appearing. 


Rhine, in all his terrors: beautiful and awfully 
sublime. The spray comes dashing over you; 
the waterfall is like a lion springing upon you; 


you see, under him, into his beard, and among 


the folds of his mane. To view the cascade alone, 
in the evening or at night, from a stone staircase, 
with an iron railing, not (as at present), from 


ugly wooden planks, where the most iminent 
danget threatens you, would be one of the most 


carried on in a little open space in front of each 
shop), are beyond all endurance, The trumpet- 
ing noise of the elephants, and the groaning of 
the camels, varied occasionally by the roaring of 
a leopard, or a ‘cheator, (which ‘animals are led 
about the streets, hooded, to sell for the purposes 
of hunting), with the unceasing beat of the tom- 
tom, the shrill pipe, and the cracked sound of 
the viol, accompanied by the worse voices of the 
singers, are enough to drive a moderately ner- 
vous person to desperation. Among the ratives 
of Mahometan towns there seems to be a familia- 
rity of manner that places every one in a mo- 
ment at his ease. If a stranger enter the town 
and find a group engaged in any amusement, he 
will not scruple to join it instantly, and take as 
niuch interest in its pursuit as if be had known 
the members of it all his life ; and then, perhaps, 
tendering his pipe to one of the party, or receiv- 
ing one from it—a sure sign of hospitality,—sit 
down and relate his liistory with us much frank- 
ness as if he had meta brother. ‘The houses are 
generally irregular in their construction, and not 
unfrequently curiously decorated. Different co- 
loured curtains, hang before the doors; variegat- 
ed screens serve as blinds to the windows; and 
the custom of hanging clothes, particularly scarfs 
of every hue, pink, blue, yellow, green, and 
white, on the tops of the houses to dry, make 








stupendous sights (Niagara alone excepted) in | them look as gay as a ship on a gala-day, with all 


the world, 


its colours flying. 


native artist, named Geefs, presented to him by his 
esty. 
jendi has given a scale of the pulse, which shows 
that the difference in frequency —*4 of the in. 
fant and the aged is more than double, The scatesis— 
at birth 130 to 140 a minute; one year, 420 to 130; 
to two years, 102 to 110; three years, 90 to 100; seven 


ears, 85 to 90; fourt ears, 80 to @b; ad . 
75 to 80; first qld age, so 75; — Sit cats 
to 64.—Leancet. era 

If a piece of wood, a piece of marble, and a piece of 
iron, are all pl in a room heated to a temperature 
much higher than that of the human body, and the hand 
is then laid upon each, although each of these substan. 
ces has the same actual temperature, the iron will feel 
the hottest, the marble not so hot, and the wood stil! 
less hot; and the reverse will be the case if each is first 


exposed to the action of a temperature much colder than 
that of the human frame. 


A bottle, —A a note, thrown overboard by 
Lieut. Webbe, of his ty's packet Melville, about 
—* months —8 about —22* ———— 
the purpose of asceriaini course 
pled up onthe err nde of cd seat 
d ince, havi ri about i 
the pet where its was thrown into the * pli 

Many persons progposticate, notwi the 
mildness ——— hitherto, —— weather is still 
approaching us; and this they do on she grounds that 
the Baltic is closed with ice, and that Severe 
frosts and snow have already taken plage. .: . 

The number of ee Heber’s 
lib is estimated at 85,000 in England, and about h; 
— abroad; the cost is catimated pal 





at 
150.0008, 
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LOWTHER ROOMS, 

KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND. : 
R, J. BLAKE wr ully informs the Gentry and 
_ Public, that the are now open for the inser- 
tion of Subseriber’s Names and ° 
RIGHT SUBSCRIPTION ASSEMBLIES, which will take 
lace at the above Rooms, on the following Days 


lations. 


Ist. That the Subscription of £1. 11s. 6d. entitles the | gain the preference they so justly merit, alike for size,| sores of eight Subscription Balls, 


Subscriber to an admission with two Ladies. 
‘Qua! ‘That each Subscriber is entitled to a Visitor's 
“Picket, by the Visitor introduced paying 7s., the 
Subscriber being answerable for the respectability of 
"© ‘the party introduced, 

Srd, Half the produce arising from the Visitor's Tickets 
to be plaed at the Committee's disposal, which 
Committee is to be elected by Ballot from the Sub- 
scribers. 

4th. All Business to be transacted by the Committee 
so elected. 

Sth. Should a wish be expressed for one or two of 
the séries of Balls to be Fancy Costume, it must be 
decided by the majority of Subscribers. 


Th Numbers at 2¢. and Monthly Parts at a ls. 
Te DICTIONARY OF IDEAS :—containing the Ideas 
of the most highly gifted of mankind, on all subjects, 
‘and in their own language. Compiled for domestic tuition 
anil the general purposes of conversation and active life. 
—By Tuomas Dovey: with memoirs of the authors, by 
‘Tnomas Roscor Esa. 








nary low prices of Coals, and recommend to purchasers taking something to cure their eoughs 


; 1th Fes | thers, and Co. quote a price for screened Coals, but, at the 

ruary, 26th Ditto, 12th March, 26th Ditto, 9th April, | same time, assure the public that their best, which they sell 
23rd Ditto, 7th May, Mist Ditto, under the following Regu- | ar 28¢., are sent out more free from dust than unscreened 
i Coals are in general, and they feel persuaded that they will prop 


deliver this article at the lowest figure, at which it can pos- | Prom the app 
sibly be done, P. R. and Co, pledge themselves to the most | ing, we doubt not that the Balls intended to ‘he given, 


OALS.—POPE, BROTHERS, and Co. beg | If any bod has a set of young children who hate physic. 


nder the necessity of 
to invite the attention of the public to their extraordi- | (#8. all children do), and yet are u * Sp eer 


Raspberry.Balsam, and the dear little creatures will 


* * peel time as the most favourable and important 10 | 5 yatiow it like honey. We coughed.—We consume 
to a series y ina stock. 


thirteen-pence halfpenny worth! ! We coughed no more? 


Lowtner Rooms.—These elegant and extensive Rooms 
were most fashionably and crowdedly attended on Tuesday 
last, to a Select Invitation Dress Bali, given by the spirited 
rietors,. Messrs. Wood gnd Blake, on the occasion of 
¢ ribers names 
be held at the 
quality, ‘and price: above’ Rooms, and for the purpose of appointing #'Com- 

In again announcing it as their undeviating principle to | mittee to carry the necessary bebo! | 
anee of the books at. the elose of the even - 





At the request of many respectable families, Pape, Bro- 


their opening books, for insertion of 





scrupulous adherence to the above facts, as the only true | will form as splendid and attractive an assemblage of persons 
criterion of cheapness. per ton, | as ever graced the boards of any former public place of 
Stewart's, Hetton’s, or Lambton’s Wall’s End 25s, atnasement of the kind; not only from the numerous: but 
Ditto, ditto, screened . . 27s. from the respectability of the Subscribers, “he suppers 
Tee's Wall's Bad) sw ke kw ew. BS. and wines provided here, are also on a scale which reflects 
Seconds from 22s, to 24s great credit on the management both as to quality and the 
Geet Geat.ef Otweniie: Hatten and J— moderation in the charges. We bes to refer dur readers to 

— * * 4 — — 17 an Advertisement in another part of our paper, for the par- 
a ta ein itive, | les oe espects the neguaone — 


blies. i Ld 

Orders (post paid) addressed to Pope, Brothers and Co. | © 0 — RET) 
Abbey Wharf, Little Abingdon-street, Westminster; Prin- The folldwing excellent article, upoe soy oe — * 
ces Wharf, Princes-strect, Lambeth; Dock Head Wharf, | &#ract from the Mefropoliten Magazine of thie —7— 
Shad Thames, Southwark ; Anchor Wharf, 247, Wapping; * We now taro to that party. which is full: of vague and 
High Bridge Wharf, Greenwich; aad to "Pope Brothers, Y28t ideas—the experimentalists in politics, the innovators 
meant. nak Ce. Westere Shel, Riwerd-cteent,;Re ent’s,, i” legislaturé, and the reformers in feligion. Do we use 
park Basin, will receive prompt attention... ' these terms as stigmas of reproach ? By nomeans, We 

Abbey Wharf, Little Abingdon-street, deny it utterly. We are ourselves teformers—nuy, more, 














. “The Dictionary of Ideas, we think, ought to be popular, 
and will be so; and shall never want such recommendations 
as we can give it.”—TheTrue Sun, Jan. 14th. 

** It will do much toward raising the standard of literary 
taste a a numerous class of readers. —Birmingham Journal, 
Jan. 4th. 

Here we have all the beauty of our language wrought 
into familiar conversation.”—Stamford News, Jan. 7th. 

* A very valuable accession to English literature."—Liver- 
prot Mercury, Jan. 10th, 


ASPBERRY BALSAM, for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, Asthmatic affections, Consumptive 
Coughs, &e.—This soothing and exquisite compound of the 
delicious raspberry, will be found to produce the most bene- 
ncial effects in all description of Coughs, Colds, Shortness 
of Breath, Asthma, Consumptive Coughs, &c. In the most 
ttubborn cases of Asthma one dose has been known to give. 
instantaneous relief, causing the accumulation of phlegm 
to be thrown off by a copious expectoration, thereby ena- 
bling the patient to enjoy that repose he has se long been 
deprived of. In Consumptive Coughs, and all diseases of 
the chest and lungs, it has been the means of alleviating the 
sufferings of many individuals, end whena cure could not 
powibly be affected, it so far removed the disease as to allow 
the invalid to purse his usual ocupations without much 
difficulty, This elegant and much admired preparation, 
from its harmless and innocent nature, may be administered 
to childret in all complatots of Hooping-cough, Chin cough, 
Jofnmwuation of the Lungs, &c.; and will be taken by them 
aad all persons on account of ifs saccharine properties, and 
gtateful flavour, without the least hesitation, 

Prepared only by E. Yarn, chemyst (sole proprietor) 
12, Vauxhall walk, Lambeth, and sold by him in bottles, 
is, 1§d. each; also by Barclay and Song, Farringdon St. 
Nix, Royal Ex gate; Sanger, Oxford street ; Sutton 
and ©o., Bow Churchyard; Hancock, Blackfriars-road ; 
and by all Patent Medicine venders in town and country. 

USSES.—H. COLWELL, No. }. South- 
ampton-street, Strand, having hitherto manufactured 


Watalaaer, Uheormber 1, 1684 | innovators, when reform means correction, and inuovation 
: improvement, But, have we not already reformed, and 

THE TEA! THE TEA! are we not still reforming ? Have we not already innovated, 
ONOPOLY DESTROYED! But the Pub- | 2°4 are we not still innovating? The arduous task is in 

lic thereby (when the Trade is thrown open) will the hands of government. Allow them to do it coolly and 

be exposed to greater impositions! than they are at the dispassionately. If you press too much one way, they must 
present moment! a few questions and facts for the consi- be compelled to a resistance of equal violence another. 
deration of the discriminating part of the public, by Tho. We cannot be always contending, A state of excitement 
Burnard, Grocer and Tea Dealer, 32, Little Pulteney- is at times useful, and sometimes, equally pleasurable; but 
street, Golden square, Corner of Crown-court. nothing is more wearing wut or destructive than its lasting 
Of the many Millions of Persons, whe daily use this | 1° long: Radicals, it is you whom we are addressing 
(if genuine) most useful, wholesome, and delicious Bevers hitherto you have been the benefactors of ,your country, 
age, is there one out of une hundred (can tell Good Te. | Nene can deny it. Endeavour stil’ to deserve that title. 
from Bad) upon looking at it—can discover whether it is We verily beheve, that, without you, we should have had 
(Pure or Adulterated ?) Is it not more frequently bought | °° reform, or sneh a bit-by-bit, and as-little-ag-may-be re- 
upon the Faith of the Recommendation of the Grocer, form, as would have driven the whote couatry either into 
than upon your own judgment? It is a notorious but PE? rebellion, or under the wheels of the heavy and irow 
lamentable Fact, that some Thousands are retailing Teas, sledge of despotism. We have not forgotten that when'th: 
who are themselves no Judges of it! and having pur- expressed wish for parliameotary reform was: pronounced 














chased at the Recommendation of others, frequently are to be constructive treason, with what a holy ardour you 
imposed upon; and hence are compelled, in Self Defence, | Poke the patriot words openly, maanfully, and hecnically, 
to impese upon others! ‘The Consequences are obvious ; i? the Face of day,and in the face of the people, and io the 
Disappointineat in your favourite Repast; the tess of face of youroppressors. We have not forgortea the insults, 
your money; the wasting of your Sugar and Milk; and | the penalties that were exacted, and the imprisoninents that 
if it happens to be adulterated, (which often has been the | You suffered. “For all this we honour you. You did alt 
case.) your health is destroyed! These are subjects well ‘his in rather an exalted state of feeling, but at thut time, 
worthy the serious attention of Families while purchasing | 8h exaltation was necessary. As prophets, you were 
Teas. | under a glorious inspiration, and performed your mission 

But how should it be otherwise, when one half of the | “ell. What yon demanded has been obtained, and what 
Trade have never served any Apprenticeship to the usi- foretold has been realized,even hey vnd your ex pecta- 
ness; but have taken to it when all others have failed [0% [tis now time to pause. You have obtained the 
Mon Drew! | measures you demanded, and have exalted those men you 

The TEAS, at present, previous to being offered for Sale invoked to realize those measures. It is needless to tell us 
by the (East India Company, are valued by Tea Brokers for it is acknowledged on alt hands, that this clamour for 
who have some Character to lose,) aswell asthe Company "form was sought but asa means for an end. Then leave 
and the Teas are sold accordingly as good, indifferent, or tose Who are now wielding thuse means, in peace, and 
bad } but when the Trade will be open,every Tea Dealer, ' with deliberation to achieve that end. —*¥hilst the dia of 
who isnot his own Broker, will be exposed to dreadful faetion resounds in their ears, they wil! be afraid to voice the 
Imposition ; for which the Public at large will suifer, The | Will of the multitude to maxe the popular side still more 
value of such Men as THOMAS BURNARD, who are Pwerful in the state, and to extend franchises which they 
well acquainted with the Article, and now sell at a small, ind to be merely au extension of clamour. Our advice to 








for the trade only, now offers to labouring men str 
ong aod 
good trusses at 2s. Gd. each; aad to the public, trusses | 
covered i9 a superior manner at Ss.—Sulmon’s Patent, 5s. | 
thet ditto, Ts,, ueunlly one guinea and upwards, 
wad every other article in the business equally cheap. Mrs. C 
—* cera for Ladies. —Trosses for exportation (not | 
at lower than at any other howse i 
** hed yo use in 

* Bano poem OF THR Press. 

“ Public institutions, parochial officers, and benevolent 
individuals, will do well to patronise the in tustry and spirit 
of Mr, Cotwell,.—The invention for Prolapsus sur} aeses 
every thing of the kind we have ever seen, and is not more 

- than one third the price usually charged by other manu- 
facturers.""—~Weekly True Sun, 


“ We have it in contemplation shortly to shew u 
humbug of the Truss Societies. Were (fe — 
So eee to look a little more closely into the way 
= ener» enaged, they would soon discover, that the 
porate Ppa. fiy objects of theit bounty would be 

ss article direct from such a man as Colwell, who 
sriisexcelilent trusses at five shillings, and even half-a-crown 


mro who have ue i ¢ash to 
Workig Pique ey tee 





Profit the hest of Teas, Cheaper than any House in Lon- , the Radicals is, that they should, like the other opposing 
don, will be appreciated. | party to government, hold thetnsé! wes also distinet) and: in- 
1,000 Sovereigns reward! To any Person who will tegral as a party. and by ne means, for a single moment, 
discover one Particle of bad or adulterated ‘Tea, at the | think of coalescing for any present advantage, bewever 
Warehouse of T. BURNARD, 32, Liule Pulteney-street, | plausible, As the Tories would move too slowly, or rather 
Golden-square, who invites the Excise Bot only totake his 904 at all.and the Radicals, we think, would moye much tov 
Stock in the usual Way, but to analy ze every Chest he has, fast, the two parties canuot, by any possibility, have an 
— identity of interests. Besides, the Tories, scattered and 
King William 1V.’s favorite Pekoe Tea .... 6 0 defeated, nay, annihilated as they would seem 'to he, are stifl 
And Queen Adelaide's favorite Hyson Tea ... 8 Q | the more eansiderable class, and the anion of” the Radicals 
Are much inquired for. | with them would be like the union of the river withan arns 
GOD SAVE THE KING! * the sea, the less swallowing up the greater water, No, 
— et the Radical stand upon his own merits, s 
Just Published.—Second Edition 6f | sent government, mane tee moat consonant ar — 
FVUEPSALMS of the CHURCH; dedicated that he professes, or thathe is ever lik, ly to obtain—never 
with most gracious permission, to the QUEEN, he | vote with the Tories, as every vote he so gives, is, in him, an 
Eowarp Crase.—Cootaining Specimens of the Camposi. | *t OF Binek apastucy; and, finally, look upon himself in 
tious of all Ages, arranged for voices, with a Condensed ' some measure, as the ‘avant garde,’ in the march of im- 
Iustramental Accompaniment, Alse, a His ory of Church | Provement, whenever that march should he made necessary. 
Masic and Musical Notation; Notes on the text of each But just now, we thiuk that he should be quiescent. It 6 
Psalm ; Biographical Memoirs of all the Composers ; and the time foe a peaceful demeanour and a quiet tone of 
: variety of other interesting Information —Now rea dy thinking. Let him coneiliate and be conciliated: that is 
———— erro lah vce | PPT SAF SON Af Orit eed OPH 

By J. ‘ ubli y STRANGE, Paternoster Row, 

ii pe =o 0 —— Inventor and Manufac- | 'To be had of Parkess, Wardour St., and all Booksellers. 
Printed for the Proprietor, by Wittiam Hovstreun 
‘ 59, Fleet Street. * 
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